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The glory got 
By overthrowing outward enemies, 
Since strength and fortune are main sharers in it; 
We cannot, but by pieces, call our own :— 
But when we conquer that intestine foe, 
Our passions bred within us, 
That’s a true victory ! 
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Newsoryrort, July 7, 1832. 
Hon. CaLeB CusHING. 


Sir: The Committee of Arrangements for the late Anniversary 
of our National Independence, having been much pleased with your 
Address upon that occasion, have directed me, in their behalf, to 
request a copy for publication. In making this communication, Tan 
happy in the opportunity of assuring you of the high respect of 

Yours, 
E, MOSELEY. 


Newzuryport, July 10, 1832. 


Dear Sir: Itis due to the Committee of Arrangements that 
I should explain why it is that I have delayed, until now, to comply 
with the polite request conveyed in your note of the 7th instantis. 

I entertained, at first, some doubt as to the expediency of printing 
the Oration, which I delivered on the late Fourth of July, —not from 
any distrust in the soundness of the doctrines it contains, but from a 
lingering hope that our fellow-citizens in Carolina would be satisfied 
with the spirit of conciliation towards them exhibited by Congress, and 
would cease to talk of nullification: in which case there might be 
less inducement for giving extended publicity to my views of the 
whole question. But perceiving that the measure of compromice, to 
which I refer, has produced no change in the tone of discontent at 
the South, | am convinced that the public good does not require the 
suppression of such opinions, as I have formed respecting the matter. 
And, considering the very free language of complaint and reproach 
continually applied to us by the citizens of South Carolina, I am sure 
no candid individual in that quarter can reasonably find fault with a 
temperate discussion, on our part, of the principles and tendency of 
nullification. I therefore consign the Oration to the discretion of the 
Committee, with the addition of a few pages not delivered on this 
occasion, but now inserted here as being pertinent to the general 
argument. 

I beg of you to accept, for yourself and the Committee, the assurances 
of my respect and regard, and I remain 

Your obedient servant, 
CALEB CUSHING. 
Hon, EBENEZER MOoseExey. ; 
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ORATION. 


‘THE spirit of the age,—that restless, inquiring, 
unsatisfied, tenacious longing after social improve- 
ment, which, beyond all other traits of distinction, 
marks and characterizes the times wherein we 
live,—is it the blessing, or is it the bane, of the 
subsisting generations of this our earth? Is it a 
celestial messenger of ‘truth, despatched on a mis- 
sion of health and happiness to the races of men, an 
emanation of the great principle of good,—or is it a 
fearful creature of mischief, evoked from its home 
of darkness for purposes inscrutable to human eyes, 
and but permitted awhile in the government of the 
universe? Is it a light from on high, guiding us 
securely onward over the sea of life, or a meteor 
exhalation of corrupt elements, a delusive mockery, 
which lures but to betray ? 

These are grave and profound topics of inquiry, 
too recondite, too philosophical it may be, for the 
present occasion, and far beyond the scope, which I 
have prescribed to myself in the preparation of this 
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discourse. But how true it is; and how striking a 
truth, that in this case, as in a» thousand other 
emergencies of life, we are of necessity compelled, 
such is the precariousness of human judgment, to 
act upon uncertain conclusions derived from pre- 
mises, themselves involved in the deepest uncer- 
tainty, if not absolutely above our apprehension. 
The business of the world must go on, ponder and 
doubt as we may upon its destiny; the wheels of 
time cannot stand still; we are harnessed in the 
traces, and if we do not push forward with those 
about us, we remain but to be overturned and 
crushed in the general shock of opinions and pas- 
sions. And yet the goal whereat we aim, the grand 
object of so much strife and struggle, that uTiLITY 
set up before us as the great prize of exertion, that 
developement of our social capacities and resources, 
which is continually stirring on mighty masses of 
men to lofty achievement,—who shall presume to 
measure its value aright, or to estimate with pre- 
cision all the consequences, conditions, and in- 
cidents, growing out of, or connected with, so com- 
prehensive a subject? 

The distinguishing peculiarity, I repeat, which we 
see impressed on the exterior of civilized society at 
the present day, is movement, —intellectual move- 
ment, political movement, moral and religious move- 
ment. It is a sublime discovery of modern science, 
that this whole solar system to which we belong, 
the earth, its sister planets, and their common 
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centre, are all sailing along together in the boundless 
vast of the sky, towards a dim star just visible in the 
heavens; and to this grand but yet uncalculated 
movement of our physical world, may that of our 
moral world be likened. We proceed in our 
appointed course, as component members of each 
particular community, state, or people; the po- 
litical combination again, to which we appertain, 
has its fixed relations with the other great sub- 
divisions of the social order; but that order itself, 
including men and nations, governments and sub- 
jects alike, is hastening onwards in its prescribed 
career to the distant mark of public melioration. It 
is a movement more peculiarly belonging to the 
refined and enlightened nations of Christendom, 
but communicated also, through their commercial 
or colonial establishments, and by the pervading 
influence of their teachings and example, to every 
people on the whole surface of the globe. We 
perceive it, in every quarter to which we turn our 
eyes, whether we take a large, or a more limited, 
range of observation. 

Looking to the more extended relations of differ- 
ent nations each with the other, we see the com- 
prehensive work of public improvement progressing 
on all sides. We see it in the efforts of christian 
states, —in the wealth they expend and the lives 
they devote,—to diffuse the blessings of the Gos- 
pel, and with it the arts, intelligence, cultivation, and 
other advantages of civilized life, among distant 
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communities, which had been groping for ages im 
the thick darkness of superstition and barbarism. 
We see it in the concerted measures of Europeans, 
and of their colonial offsets im America, to diminish 
the horrors of war, if they cannot prevent its con- 
tinuance,—by the gradual relinquishment of many 

of its extreme rights and savage practices, which 
other times have entailed upon us,—by the total 
abolition of the African slave trade, one of its worst 
fruits, —and by the auspicious custom of assembling 
congresses of nations for the adjustment of public 
disputes, which must otherwise have been referred 
to the arbitrement of the sword. We see it in the 
multitude of great associations, —the bible societies 
and missionary societies, the societies for extendiig 
education, for promoting temperance, for colonizing 
the blacks, for exploring the globe,—not to speak 
of the great literary and scientific corporations of 
various countries, —all which are parts of the mighty 
movement in question, and are limited, in the sphere 
of their proposed useful operation, by no confines 
but those of the universal good of the universal 
human race. 

Restricting our view to the individual case of each 
particular nation, we observe the same general truth 
more strikingly exemplified, because here the sys- 
tem of movement comes immediately home to our 
own interests and passions, and irresistibly draws 
ourselves into the turbulent round of its vortex. 

eIllustrations of the position might be deduced from 
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numberless facts, but I confine myself to one alone, 
as being predominant over all the rest, the master 
spring, the great motive energy, which impels the 
machine of modern society in its action, the causing. 
cause, which lies at the bottom of all the cotem- 
porary projects of social improvement ; and that is, 
the demand of self-government through the system 
of accountable representative agents. By repre- 
sentative agents I do not imply an hereditary aris- 
tocracy, like the senates of Rome or Venice, or the 
peerage of England, however supplied or renovated 
by occasional infusions of plebeian merit rising to 
the acquisition of rank. Nor do I mean a body like 
the British Commons, representative only’ partially 
or by construction, and not in fulness or substance. | 
Sull less do I intend executive rulers elevated to 
power by the accident of birth, and possessing no 
sympathies in common with the subjects of their 
authority. But I speak of elected agents, who 
equally represent, and are immediately responsible 
to, the people, the whole body of the people, and 
every class of the people. By self-government, 
on the other hand, I do not intend the unrespective 
impulse of passionate factions, nor the riotous vio- 
lence of extemporaneous mobs, but the constitution- 
ally expressed will of an enlightened people, —con- 
sulting, not the narrow prejudices of the few, but the 
greater good of the greater number,—sacrificing 
just so much of individual liberty as shall be neces+ 
sary to the stable construction and harmonious action 
2 
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of the body politic, and no more,—and securing to 
all men the unembarrassed pursuit of private happi- 
ness in every virtuous and laudable path, under the 
safeguard of just and equal civil institutions. It is, 
I say, the demand of such self-government by 
such representative agents, which now convulses 
Europe,—which breaks forth in rebellion and civil 
war in Russia and Turkey, the most barbarous of 
the states of Europe,—and which gradually ripens 
into revolution in the most refined and civilized, in 
France, the Netherlands, and Britain. 

Such is the spirit of change, which, like a tem- 
pest sweeping the face of the deep, now agitates 
the whole mass of European society. And are we 
exempt from its influence? Our situation is pre- 
eminently fortunate. in those respects, which are 
independent of, and antecedent to, all political con- 
stitutions, and upon which their success mainly de- 
pends. Modern experience has demonstrated that, 
for the attainment of individual happiness and pros- 
perity, without reference to forms of government, 
that conjunction of circumstances is most favorable, 
which finds an old and cultivated people transferred. 
to the virgin earth of a new country, and left to 
their own free advancement in wealth and power. 
They possess the wisdom and experience of high 
refinement, unencumbered by the weight of taxes, 
the obsolete prejudices, the artificial and expensive 
social distinctions, the public debts, which oppress 
and weigh down the industrious classes in commu- 
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nities of ancient standing. These advantages we 
enjoy in common with other European colonies 
of our time, in.addition to those peculiar virtues and 
purposes of our pilgrim sires, and the other remark- 
able traits in our history as a people, which have so 
frequently been the chosen theme of eulogy on 
occasion of the present anniversary. Our institu- 
tions, also, are theoretically free and equal; prac- 
tically, they have enabled us to attain a height of 
enviable public and private welfare; they are the 
exemplar after which other nations are striving to 
model their own; the names of the heroes and 
statesmen, who founded them, are become the 
watchwords of liberty in every clime; ts 

When man would do a deed of worth, 

He looks to us, and rushes on, 

Where life is lost or freedom won. 
Yet, after all, is our frame of government unshaken 
by the movement around us,—is the earthquake, 
which tumbles down palaces and thrones in other 
countries, unfelt in our land? 

Would that it were so ;—that no imaginary griev- 
ances, no artificial discontents, no unfounded jeal- 
ousies, engendered in resentment and kept alive by 
pride of opinion, threw a shade over the bright pros- 
pect of our own prosperity as a nation. The cry of 
disunion, of the separation of these United States into 
their constituent elements, or of the secession of a 
portion of them from the general confederacy, 
should be no welcome sound in American ears. 
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But the ideais now conceived, and the measure de- 
fended, in that quarter, where, but a few years ago, 
the flame of patriotic devotion to the Union blazed 
the brightest, where the condemnation of New En- 


* gland heresies was most loudly expressed ;—among 


the friends and associates of those men, who earned 
for themselves a rich harvest of glory, by standing 
for the country, in the day of her trial, with that 
chivalrous enthusiasm of spirit, which distinguishes, 
and, when rightly directed, ennobles, the ardent 
children of the South. A small white cloud has 
risen in our political horizon; it is no bigger than 
the hand; but the spirit of the storm lies crouching 
within its folds; and, unless some happy influence 
may avert its approach, it will overspread the sky, 
and burst in desolation upon our heads. 

On this occasion, on this anniversary, consecrated 
to the memory of the Revolution, to the perpetua- 
tion of its principles by continually recalling them 
to mind, and to stimulating the sentiment of patriot- 
ism by rallying in festive acclamation around the 
national banner, it is peculiarly fit that every voice 
should be raised in solemn rebuke and remon- 
strance, against the sacrilegious hand, that would 
violate the ark of our public safety, that would rend 
asunder the bands of the Union. It is a subject 


- untainted, among us, by the breath of party, whether 


of local or of national origin; for whatever difference 
of opinion may subsist among us in other respects, 
whether we be for Jackson, or whether we be for 
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Clay,—in attachment to the Union, in anxiety for 
its preservation, we go heart and hand together. 
On other topics of a political nature, I might scruple 
as to the propriety of addressing my views to an 
audience, assembled without distinction of party 
on our great national jubilee; but, upon this topic, 
I may presume to pronounce my opinion with the 
independent fearlessness proper to a strong convic- 
tion of truth, premising only, that, if there be one 
in this assembly, who desires a separation of these 
United States, I do not address him, I ask not his 
attention, I cannot expect his approbation. It is for 
Union that I plead ;—it is to the friends of Union 
that I speak. 

If sentiments of hostility to the Union of 
these States, expressions of a willingness to cal- 
culate its value, and to assume the hazard of its 
disruption, were wholly confined to inflamed para- 
graphs of the newspaper press, —if these. expres- 
sions and sentiments made their appearance only in 
the local controversies of some individual State,— 
I should be slow to consider them worthy of particu- 
lar comment on this occasion. Indeed, the cry of 
nullification, in itself a monstrous and treasonable 
doctrine of the most pernicious tendency, had been 
so frequently rung through all its changes by a 
small portion of our southern fellow-citizens, that it 
had begun to bear the sound of ridicule and absur- 
dity, rather than danger. The forceful violation of 
the Constitution is a resort to be reserved for great 
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occasions, just as the Salaminian galley at Athens, 
instead of being freighted with every vulgar mer- 
chandise, was consecrated to annually transporting 
the sacrifices designed for the shrine of Apollo. 
And if those high and transcendant remedies, which 
belong to the last exigency of public suffering, 
are perpetually threatened in case of every petty 
subject of grievance, the very mention of them 
grows hackneyed, stale, and cheap, in the opinions 
of the people. Thus it was with the lofty air of 
defiance towards the Constitution and the Union, 
continually assumed in the violent and threatening 
resolves of excited politicians in Carolina, who for- 
got that they could never be Jove though they 
should affect to seize his thunder. We became 
surfeited with swelling phrases, disproportioned to 
the fact, and incapable of being followed up by any 
practical effect; and the sense of the ludicrous was 
gradually overcoming and absorbing the previous 
feeling of just indignation. But the complexion of 
this matter is totally changed, since the schemes 
and views in question have been elaborately stated 
and eloquently maintained, in our national councils 
and elsewhere, by some of the ablest statesmen of 


- our country, men otherwise entitled to respect and 


applause. Under these circumstances, to remain 
silent on such a subject, when a suitable oppor- 
tunity occurred to disseminate sounder opinions 
concerning it, would be culpable failure in our 


‘duty to the great interests of the Constitution. 
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Nullification,—the word is new in our language, 
the hot-bed production of party excitement, which 
serves to obscure a plain and simple fact by novel 
phraseology, but which it is easy to understand and 
explain. To nullify is to annul, to render void; 
and, as the right is claimed and applied by the 
' politicians of Carolina, it is a pretension that a sin- 
gle State may not only declare null, but may resist, 
any act or law of the general government, which 
that State deems to be a deliberate abuse of the 
powers conferred by the Constitution. The preten- 
sion has been, according to the statement of one of 
the most eminent champions of the doctrine, that, 
‘in cases of a plain violation of the Constitution by 
the general government, a State may interpose, and 
that this interposition is constitutional.’ 

Can it be? Is there any authority for this ex- 
traordinary position? If there be, I would know 
in what rubric of the Constitution it is to be read. 
What section or clause of that admirable instru- 
ment promulgates it? I discover no such strange 
phrase as ‘nullification’ in the great charter of our 
liberties, no such right as this fantastic neologism 
imports. Certain it is, that, if any such pretension 
derives a sanction from the Constitution, it is by ar- 
gument and constructive implication only, not by 
virtue of any specific provision, expressly conferring 
the alleged right upon individual States. And the 
bare claim of this anomalous right, on the part of our 
brethren of the South, presents the singular specta- 
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cle of statesmen, who, on other points of constitu- 
tional law, are inflexible sticklers for strict construc- 
tion to the minutest division of a hair, but on this 
alone are so liberal of implied grants, as to impart 
to the Constitution a new set of powers construc- 
tively, not only without any warrant therefor in a 
single sentence of the instrument, but in direct con- 
tradiction of its most important and clearly defined 
principles. 

This, indeed, is no unsettled question, no unfore- 
seen case, such as may sometimes escape the fore- 
cast of the greatest men,—no difficult matter left in 
silence and obscurity by an oversight of the venera- 
ble framers of our Constitution. On the contrary, 
it is a point, which, in the general principle, in the 
legal analogy, in the abstract theory, it would ap- 
pear impossible they should mistake ; and which, 
in the text and letter, they have explained with 
perfect precision and with adequate fulness. Con- 
sider, for an instant, the general principle involved * 
in the question. Wherefore is it that men unite 
themselves together in society? Simply to provide 
for defence abroad by means of the aggregate force 
of combined numbers, and for defence at home, 
whether against the aggression of individuals or of 
multitudes, by the establishment of judicial tribu- 
nals for the settlement of all subjects of domestic 
difference. If each member of the community is 
to be made his own judge, in the last resort, regard- 
ing the construction of a law, it ceases to be a po- 
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litical association of fellow-citizens, and becomes a 
mere casual collection of individuals, each in the 
exercise of the rights appertaining to a state of 
nature. This general principle, as an axiom in 
politics, is just as applicable to the States which 
compose the Union, and the citizens of each in 
relation to the Union, as it is to those citizens in 
their relation to the particular States wherein they 
dwell. CPS 
Consider the point, again, as it appears on the 
face of the Constitution. It is matter of history, one 
of those familiar facts, no more to be disputed than 
whether Plato taught, or Tully spoke, or Cesar 
conquered, that the great predisposing cause, which 
induced the formation and adoption of the Constitu-- 
tion, was to erect a government, which should, 
within ‘certain prescribed limits, be independent of 
the agency of individual States. This purpose was 
attained by stipulations in the Constitution as exact 
and positive as they are plain and simple. It de- 
clares that ‘the Constitution, and the laws of the 
United States made in pursuance thereof, shall be 
the supreme law of the land.’ But how, if a con- 
troversy shall arise, as to whether any given law 
be ‘in pursuance’ of ‘the Constitution? Here, 
also, we have equally clear instructions for our 
guidance; for the great federal compact has pro- 
vided a Judiciary, whose power ‘shall extend to all 
cases arising under the Constitution and laws of the 
United States.’ Is it possible for lawgivers to pre- 
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scribe a rule of conduct more intelligibly and spe- 
cifically? They give us the law, and they give us 
the means of settling any disputed matter under it, 
in the most perspicuous language, which human 
beings could employ. And the very fact, of raising 
a question on these definite and precise expressions 
~ of the Constitution, indicates a vicious cause, a fore- 
gone conclusion in its adherents, a political creed 
known to be wholly untenable, according to any 
received rules of construction, even among those, 
who fashion their faith by its. articles. 

It is needless that I should labor this part of my 
subject ; since the profound and eloquent exposition 
of the provisions of the Constitution bearing on this 
point, uttered in Congress not long ago by a states- 
man whose praise deservedly is on every tongue, has 
abstracted it from among the debateable questions 
of constitutional law. But I am solicitous that the 
state of this all important question should be 
thoroughly, universally, and popularly understood : 
that the explanation of it should not be left, on the 
one hand, merely to the dignified discussions of our 
legislative assemblies, whose volume and solemnity 
repel the cursory reader; nor, on the other, to the 
evanescent pages of the newspaper press, which 
' men are accustomed to glance over, in the pauses of 
business or pleasure, too hastily to appreciate their 
graver contents. Therefore it is that I would seize 
on such moments as the present, when the universal 
mind of the country is bent upon a single object, for 
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the popular enforcement of great political truths. 
They who deem the anniversary of our national 
independence consecrated to nothing but rhetorical 
discussions, designed to please the ear, and to pass 
off, like water sprinkled on the sand, with no re-, 
freshed and fertilized traces of their presence remain- 
ing behind, form a very narrow conception of the 
noble purposes and capabilities of the day. It 
is one of those happy occasions, in which the 
well-considered speculations of the closet should 
be rendered level to the perceptions of all mankind. 
. To know 

That which before us lies in daily life, 

Is the prime wisdom. 
And such is the nature of the truths I am seeking 
now to inculcate. 

Let us, then, no longer persist in shutting our eyes 
to the glaring fact, that nullification, as taught or 
threatened by the politicians of the South, is ‘no 
constitutional remedy to be pursued by constitu- 
tional means. It is the right of revolution, which 
Carolina asserts, not the right of legal redress; and 
the means, whereby it is to be established, are 
war,—domestic war. 

How others may feel upon this momentous sub- 
ject, I know not; but for myself, I cannot contem- 
plate the prospect, I cannot listen to the menace, of 
such a remedy for the alleged grievances of the » 
South, without emotions of mingled compassion and 
horror. Compassion, at the unhappy infatuation of 
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men, who would dash from their lips the overflowing 
cup of prosperity which mantles before them, and 
wildly plunge into civil war, upon a mere punctilio 
of false pride. Horror, in view of the appalling 
consequences, which must follow in the train of a 
fratricidal civil war. May the merciful providence 
of God avert that worst of calamities from descend- 
ing upon the smiling repose of our sweet homes! 
The apprehended approach of pestilence fills every 
city and hamlet of our land with consternation. 
Measures of precaution against its attacks, of cure 
should it seize upon us, are the great objects of 
inquiry among us. But what is the brief passage of 
a plague over the country compared with the 
deadly scourge of civil war? Pause, reflect,— 
call to mind all the misfortunes conveyed in 
those words. Lift the curtain, which over-cano- 
pies a futurity, as yet, I hope, far, far distant ; 
muster courage to look, though but for an instant, 
into the dark vista it unveils, and to glance at the 
ghastly shadows of crime and death, which rise 
up before the aching sight, in the prospect of 
civil. war. 
We, in this blessed region, know little of war in 
any shape, and happily nothing of that direst of its 
forms, where brethren are banded against brethren 
in deadly combat. The old demoralized by the 
‘custom of fell deeds’; the ingenuousness of the 
young lost in the rough camp habits of the soldier ; 
armed men let loose upon the country in the un- 
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checked license of a bold heart and a bloody hand ; 
the fireside given up to the pale circle of anxious 
_ wives and wailing widows:—such is a state of war 
‘under its easiest conditions. Add to this what, if it 
do not always accompany war, if it do not fall upon 
-a military people engaged in a successful career of 
foreign conquest, yet cannot fail to be found in 
the case of civil war,—I mean the misery and 
desolation of the country where it rages, the dis- 
solution of the ties, and the prostration of the in- 
dustry, of the whole people. Cities reduced to 
smouldering heaps by some besieging army, or 
given up to the sack and pillage of a frantic sol- 
diery; the dissonant yell of combat in place of 
the happy hum of peaceful enterprize; the un- 
reaped harvest beaten down by the rains of au- 
tumn and left to rot on the earth ;—the elect 
of the land, the high in spirit and ardent in hope, 
cut off in their prime by thousands and tens’ of 
thousands on the red field of battle :—this is 
war, war as it has been elsewhere, war as it will 
be here, if nullification should ripen into revo- 
lution, and Carolina should madly draw the sword 
against her sister States, 

Yet while I deprecate the horrors of war, and of 
civil war above all things, and devoutly pray that 
we may never underlie such a visitation, Iam far 
from denying that calamitous emergencies do some- 
times rise up in the course of human affairs, wherein 
a people may justly engage in war, nay would be 
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chargeable with pusillanimity or baseness in shrink- 
ing from its perils, its sufferings, and its chances of 


glory. It may not be disputed. A foreign con- 


queror, stimulated by the lust of empire, invades 
our soil, or plunders and outrages our citizens upon 
the great highway of nations: the necessity, in that 
case, of taking up arms in defence of our lives and 
property, concurs with the moral duty and the polit- 


ical expediency of the act. A tyrannical ruler_ 


tramples upon our rights and privileges: it is the 
part of a patriot and a hero to deliver his country 
from the oppression under which it groans. ‘These 
are contingencies, in which the right of the aggrieved 
party to make war on the other is as clear and un- 
deniable as his right to breathe. Far be it from any 
of us, who have ourselves borne arms against foreign 
ageression and spoliation, and gathered imperishable 
laurels in the contest, —whose fathers fought behind 
the rude breastworks of Bunker’s Hill in vindication 


of their independence, and cemented the fabric of - 


our greatness with their blood, shed in the glorious 
battle-fields of the Revolution, and are yet benig- 
nantly spared to the grateful veneration of their 
sons, bringing the mellow serenity of a green old 
age to the festivities of this day,—far be it from any 
of us to call in question the inherent right, either of 
revolution or of war, in such extreme cases of public 
distress and injury. Honor, virtue, liberty forbid 
it. To dispute this, would be treason to the 
fame of Leonidas and Brutus, of Alfred and Gus- 
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tavus, of William Tell and William of Orange, 
of Washington and Bolivar, of those men favored 
of heaven, who have been called to conquer or 
die for freedom, and whose names shine forth in 
the pages of history, like beacon marks set on 
hills to rouse and unite us in the cause of pa- 
triotism. ; ' 
As Americans and as friends of the Union, then, 
it behooves us to inquire whether our brethren of 
the South are subjected to that flagrant oppression, 
whether they suffer those intolerable wrongs, at 
our hands, which can justify them, as prudent men 
and as patriots, to attempt the dissolution of the 
government of the United States by violent means,— 
_ to ‘put off from the shore of peace’, and in so doing 
to ‘launch into the sea that is bottomless’, and swim 
on its ‘angry waves’, whithersoever ‘the wind of 
fortune’ may drive their barks. For we of the 
North, it seems, are characterised as the oppressors 
and wrongers of the South. In pursuing this in- 
quiry, it is important for us to ascertain whether any 
grievances really exist at the South, and if so 
what are the true causes of such grievances. By 
these means we shall arrive at a satisfactory know- 
ledge of the alleged grounds of the projected 
revolution, wherein Carolina is to lead the van, 
and,—according to an extravagant comparison of 
singular infelicity, made by one of the apostles 
of nullification, —wherein she is to occupy the 
_ position of the Spartans at the pass of Ther- 
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mopyle, in front of the invading hosts of Xerxes.* 

Grievances are alleged at the South. What is 
meant by the South? I am not aware that the states- 
men of South Carolina have any sufficient reason 
for claiming, in their favorite enterprize, a common 
cause with the whole South. It is a familiar obser- 
vation that, while South Carolina preaches, Georgia 
practises, nullification. But the doctrine, as at 
present asserted, receives little or no countenance 
in North Carolina and Virginia. True it is, that a 
celebrated resolution of Virginia has been vouched 
by South Carolina as the warranty for her own sen- 
timents; but fortunately we know that it neither 
bears, nor was intended to bear, the after thought 
construction, which ingenious malcontentedness has 
provided for it. No, no.—Virginia has entertained 
her peculiar notions on the subject of state rights; 
and although she carries her faith on this head 
somewhat beyond the stretch of my own opinions, 
yet I must avow that in her very heresies she errs 
on the side of constitutional freedom, and contends 
for the maintenance of it without a tincture of mer- 
cenary spirit to color her judgments. And, ere I 


*¢Tn adverting to historical analogies, I have been struck with the 
strong resemblance between the situation of the Southern States in this 
apparently unequal contest, and that of the Grecian States, which united 
to resist the Persian invasion. * * * Had it not been for the heroic 
spirit of Leonidas and his immortal band, who devoted themselves at 
Thermopyle for the common cause of Greece, the light of Grecian 
liberty might have been extinguished forever, and the destiny of man- 
kind ‘entirely changed. And I do confidently believe that, if South 
Carolina fails in the struggle she is now urging, the brief days of Ameri- 
can liberty will be numbered.’—Mr. McDuffie’s Speech on the Tariff 
Bill, House of Representatives, May 28th, 1832. 
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can believe Virginia to be affected with lukewarm- 
ness towards the Constitution, — Virginia, who stood 
shoulder to shoulder with us during the Revolution, 
as the noble corrival of Massachusetts,in zeal for in- 
dependence and union, — Virginia, the country of 
Washington, and Jefferson, and. Patrick Henry, 
of Madison and of Marshall,—ere I can believe 
that she is recreant to the common cause of the 
country, I must have better proof than hasty ex- 
pressions of here and there a passion-warmed indi- 
vidual or press in the South. Indeed, it is chiefly 
to Georgia and South Carolina, as cotton-growing 
States of the South, that the speculative complaints 
of the nullifying party apply ;—and_ disaffection to 
the Union is, I apprehend, confined. to the limits 
of Georgia and South Carolina. 

Georgia, —what cause of dissatisfaction has she 
with the government of the United States?. The 
height and breadth and depth of her grievances are 
but too well understood. 

A remnant of those aboriginal lords of the soil, 
of whom Oglethorpe, the founder of Georgia, pur- 
chased his right of settlement, still remains within 
the line of the State. If they were brutal and sottish 
barbarians, like the Indians on our northern. fron- 
tier, their claim of right would yield to the plea of 
cogent necessity. But they have ceased to be 
roving savages, earning their subsistence by the 
chase, and ready for any deed of rapine and outrage ; 
and on the contrary are formed into a fixed political 
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community, with no slight endowment of the arts, 
habits, and tastes of civilized life. Georgia, with a 
population little differing from that of Massachusetts, 
covers a territory nearly equal to the six New 
England States.. Of the forty millions of acres in~ 
cluded in her chartered limits, a few constitute the 
last heritage of the Cherokees. By fifteen succes- 
sive treaties, the first being coeval with the Con- 
stitution, the United States have solemnly guar- 
antied to the Cherokees the possession of their 
yemaining lands. Meantime the United States have 
covenanted with Georgia to extinguish the Indian 
title for her use, so soon as it can be done ‘peace- 
ably? and ‘on reasonable terms ;? and each succes- 
sive administration of the general government, the 
present and all which preceded it, have sedulously 
aimed at the attainment of this object. But Georgia 
is impatient; she is portioning out the Indian terri- 
tory into sections for distribution among her citizens 
by lot; and assumes to herself the ownership of the 
soil, without waiting for the President to complete 
the purchase, and in spite of the solemn guaranty 
of the United States. These proceedings the Su- 
preme Court has decided to be unlawful; but 
Georgia, preferring the immediate possession of 
certain acres of wild land to the Union of the States, 
professes a determination to disregard, and if need 
be to resist, the decision of the Court. 

Who is the oppressor, and who the oppressed, in 
this case? Who is the wrong-doer? Is it the 
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Congress of the United States, who have made the 
most munificent appropriations for the removal of 
the Indians, and the President, who has been and is 
exerting all the credit and influence of the govern- 
ment to satisfy any reasonable desires of the State 
of Georgia? Or is it not the Georgians themselves; 
who undertake to seize by force what they cannot 
obtain by right, in contemptuous defiance of the 
Constitution and the laws of the land? Could the - 
action be viewed in its true nature, untarnished. by 
the ‘corrupted currents of this world,’ where would 
lie the right of resistance and revolution,—on the 
side of the invading Georgians as against the Union, 
or of the invaded Cherokées as against Georgia? 
If the standard of nullification is to be unfurled in 
Georgia, I could have wished, for her sake, she had 
a clearer catise; for I venture to predict that wealth 
or lands, acquired by the dissolution of the Union, 
will prove like the fatal Delphic gold to the follow- 
ers of Brennus. * 

South Carolina, it may be admitted, has niore 
plausible grounds of discontent; at least, we are 
bound to believe that the solemn asseverations of 
her public men, as to the impaired prosperity of that 
State, are founded in fact, although it is impossible 
to receive their representations on the very foot of 


*¢ Statim igitar Delphos iter vertit, pra ant ReLieions, durum offense 
Deorum immortalium, preferéns. * * * Quo pacto evenit, ut nemo 
ex tanto exercitu, qui paulo ante, fiducia virium, etiam adversus Deos 
‘contendebat, vel ad memoriam tante cladis superesset’.—Justin. Hist. lib. 
xxiv, ¢. 6-8. See also Cic, de Diy. lib. i, €. 37. 
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the letter. Indeed, it is nothing but the tone of 
menace and dictation assumed by them, and their 
spirit of disloyalty towards the Union, which could. 
raise a doubt as to the sincerity of their professions 
or their accuracy of observation. Formyself, 1 am 
free to declare that I give no heed to the imputa- 
tions of petty ambition, of a frantic desire to raise 
up a southern republic out of the fragments of the 
ruptured Union in order to engross its distinc- 
tions, —which some at the North are prone to ascribe 
to the statesmen of Carolina. Jealous, exciteable, 
opinionated they may be; unapt for acts of conces- 
sion or conciliation when their feelings of pride are 
embarked in any particular plan, although generous 
and open-hearted to a fault in other circumstances ; 
uncalculating in their spirit of devotion to the cause 
which they embrace, and high-mindedly ardent in 
the advancement of it. But at the same time, they 
entertain, and are generally actuated by, a keen 
sense of honor and self-respect, a gentlemanly 
pride of character, which are above all price, 
and which are totally incompatible with narrow- 
souled private aims, the imputation of which they 
have naturally enough, but I think unjustly, incurred. 
Thus much I premise in vindication of the fairness 
of my own opinion, when I say, that South Carolina, 
is not warranted in attributing the evils in her do- 
mestic condition to inequality or injustice in the 
administration of the laws of the Union. 

Admitting, therefore, that South Carolina has 
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reason to be dissatisfied with her own situation, 
pause we, for a moment, to investigate the true 
grounds of this dissatisfaction. Conceive a well in- 
formed citizen of Massachusetts to travel South, for 
the purpose of judging of the condition of the 
country after seeing it with his own eyes. He 
leaves behind him this hard unthankful soil, around 
us; but his frugal fathers have toiled on it, until 
it blossoms beneath their hands like a garden. 
He bids farewell to the stern, capricious; tem- 
pestuous climate, in which he first drew breath, 
and to the rock bound shores, which inauspicious 
winter chains in his icy fetters for half the year; but 
the liberal and thrifty enterprise of freemen has cov- 
ered the land with towns, and villages, and hamlets, 
surpassing in neatness, loveliness, and comfort, all 
others on the face of earth, be their rivals in beauty 
where they may; and. under their peaceful and 
happy shelter dares he complain that nature has been 
to us but a partial step-mother? He rolls along in 
easy coaches upon smooth and solid roads, labori- 
ously levelled before him, and connected by costly 
and splendid bridges; he is entertained at commo- 
dious inns; the white village spires greet him from 
time to time, soaring upward, like land-marks of 
religion and peace; at every water-fall, on the 
banks of a hundred streams, he sees villages spring- 
ing into life under the vivifying influence of judi- 
ciously expended capital; he gazes on the glorious 
banner of his country, floating, over every haven on 
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his way, at the mast-head of many a ship, which he 
well knows, by her graceful rig and sightly hull, to 
be parcel of the productions and riches of his own 
fortunate State. Such is, the spectacle of comfort 
and prosperity on which he turns his back. He 
continues onward through a sister State, amid scenes 
of the same general description. He arrives at 
New York, the great commercial emporium of the 
country, and he finds there a magnificent city, whose 
inhabitants, like the sailor-boy on the sea-rocked 
summit of the lofty mast, would grow dizzy at the 
height whereto they have arisen, were they not too 
busily employed in the gainful pursuits of commerce 
to pause and contemplate their own rapid elevation, 
He proceeds,—and the picture of successful enter- 
prise does not forsake his path. In Philadelphia, in 
Baltimore, it is still the same; thrift and cultivation 
arein the fields, elegance and opulence in the cities ; 
the rivers are alive with steam boats or merchant- 
men; the country is continually intersected with 
turnpikes, canals, and railroads; activity is in every 
step, and hope in every eye. 

Is it otherwise in the Southern, as compared with 
the Eastern and Middle, States? If it be otherwise, 
I must say that the difference cannot be owing to 
the system of revenue adopted by Congress, for that 
is common to the whole country. It cannot be 
owing to the soil; for it is incomparably more rich 
and fertile than ours. It cannot be owing to inca- 
pacity among the people; for no one ever associated 
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with them, who did not admire their intelligence _ 
and force of character. It is neither of these 

things;—it is the universal employment of slave 
labor in the laborious walks of life, and it is that 

alone, which overbears the prosperity, and retards 

the progression, of the South. 

It is in no spirit of boastfulness or self gratula- 
tion that I write, in thus contrasting the situation of 
the South and the North; still less is it from a de- 
sire to awaken or embitter sectional prejudices. — I 
state the simple fact only in its unvarnished plain- 
ness; and I do thus much, because the times 
demand of us to speak out undisguisedly and clear- 
ly, laying aside all fastidious delicacy in reference 
to the manner or the matter of discussion. We are 
loudly accused, even within the marble columns of : 
the Capitol itself, of oppressing the South, of tramp- 
ling upon her rights, of rapaciously robbing her of 
the fruits of her industry, and of doing this to an 
extent so unbearable, that she threatens to end it 
by a forcible dissolution of the Union. It becomes 
us to weigh this grave charge, and to meet those 
who urge it, by suggesting our own conscientious 
views of the alleged fact. Let us have manliness 
and independence enough to |face the naked truth 
with unshrinking eyes. In affirming that the exist- 
ence of negro servitude is the great cause of the 
unhealthy political condition of the South, I do but 

-echo the opinions and statements, far more strongly 
expressed in recent debates on the slavery question, 
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in. the House of Assembly of Virginia. And at the 
same time I take it upon me to protest, that neither 
the great body of the people of the North, nor least 
of all I myself, have any disposition to tamper with 
the slave population or the mancipial rights of the 
South. We regard with abhorrence the incendiary 
publications on this subject, which occasionally ap- 
pear among us, and which, like the malignant libels 
aimed at our own citizens in the time of contested 
elections, are fit subjects of indictment at the in- 
stance of any aggrieved individual. It is witha 
deep conviction of the double evil attendant on 
‘slavery, the evil to the master and the evil to the 
slave ; but, at the same time, in the knowledge that 
the Constitution and every principle of justice 
towards our southern fellow-citizens forbid us to 
volunteer in the question ;—it is with these feelings 
that we deplore the existence of the system in our 
country, and look forward hopingly to the day when 
it shall cease from the land, as a day of jubilee and. 
thanksgiving to all America. 

These observations apply more particularly to 
such of the slaveholding States, as are adapted to 
the cultivation of the bread stuffs; and it is a fact 
grateful to remark, that the well informed inhabi- 
tants of those States are gradually arriving at the 
conviction, that, even upon grounds of political 
economy, and independently of all higher moral 
considerations, it would be a blessing to them to be 
relieved of their slave population. But in the cotton 
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growing States, where the nature of the climate 
imparts greater value to slave labor, it is otherwise. 
They are divided into two classes, the cotton grow- 
ing States of the South, and those of. the South- 
West. The latter, lying upon the rivers which flow 
into the Gulf of Mexico, are at this very hour in a 
state of exuberant prosperity, which leaves them 
little to desire. No complaints against the Union, 
no threats of nullification, reach us from that quarter. 
_ Their principal production is the same with that of 
South Carolina, the cotton plant; its cultivation 
among them is well ascertained to be one of the 
most lucrative branches of industry pursued in the 
country, not excepting even the maritime commerce 
or the manufactures ofthe Eastern and Middle States. 
And yet they are subject to the operation of the 
same protective system, to which Carolina ascribes 
more mischiefs than ever issued from Pandora’s 
fated chest, and which, if Carolina is to be credited, 
is bringing desolation and impoverishment upon all 
the planting States. 

_. Need I remind you, that neither in the Western 
States, have men yet begun to calculate the value 
of the Union? Certainly if a project of disunion, if 
‘some Titanian scheme of erecting a new empire 
out of a portion of the Union, were to grow up any 
where, we might look for-it in that magnificent val- 
ley of the Mississippi, where nature has lavished 
with. bounteous hand all the elements of national 
grandeur, rather than in South Carolina, which, 
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physically considered, possesses within itself none: 
of the self-poising properties of independent po- 
litical existence. But not a murmur of discontent, 
not a whisper of dissatisfaction, is uttered in the 
whole vast expanse of the West. Go to the Ohio, 
to the luxuriant banks of La Belle Riviere, enter 
into the stately palaces which float on its bosom, sail 
down the imperial tide of the ‘father of waters’, 
the majestic Mississippi; and you hear no senti- 
ments but of devoted attachment to:that admirable 
Union, which, by associating the whole country in 
one great family under equitable laws, is not less 
fruitful of blessings to the people of the West, than to 
their parent States along the shores of the Atlantic. 

What then? Is South Carolina alone shut out 
from the munificence of a gracious Providence? 
In the smiling picture of prosperity, which the uni- 
versal country exhibits, does she stand the solitary 
exception, forgotten, as it were, at nature’s feast ? 
And is it true, as her statesmen would fain have us: 
believe, that the whole industry of this nation must 
be sacrificed to swell the tide of her prosperity ? 
Would this be equal justice? Have the open- 
hearted, free-handed sons of the South wrought 
themselves up to such an uncompromising frame of 
mind, as to ask in their sober senses for all this? 
Nerep they ask it? +No:—the secret of their dimin- 
ished prosperity does not lie in the augmented 
prosperity of the other twenty-three States; they 
are not sick because we are well, — unless, indeed, 
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we do them the gross injustice of imputing to them 
that soul-sickness, which ‘ withers at another’s 
joy’. The secret of their decline is the success- 
ful competition of the South-Western States in the 
production. . of cotton, and it is nothing. else. 
_ There was a time, when the southern extremity 
of. the Union enjoyed . practical monopoly of the 
growth of cotton, the great marketable production 
of the country ; and when the planters of the South 
acquired habits ef expense proportioned to the high 
profits thus derived from the cultivation of their 
estates. That monopoly exists.no longer. Louis- 
jana, Alabama, Mississippi, and even Tennessee, all 
possessing a rich virgin soil and other local advan- 
tages, have become cotton planting States, and are 
able to undersell Carolina in the commodity, which 
alone constitutes the main source of her agricultu- 
ral wealth. On the alluvial lands of the Mississippi 
the average production is two thousand. pounds. of 
clean cotton to. the hand; while in South Carolina 
it does not exceed nine hundred pounds to the 
hand. We can well understand how seriously 
this affects the comparative prosperity of the two 
regions; but is the Union in fault for it? Must we 
lay waste the luxuriant plantations of the Red riv- 
er, must we grub up the cotton plants of Rapides 
and Ouachita,—as Spain did the grape vines in one 
of her colonies,—in order to suppress. all competi- 
tion with the planters of Carolina? Such is the 
question to be answered:—at least, such are the 
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only means of effectually administering to the aa 
ical disease of nullification. 

But the tariff,—the tariff,—the tariff,—this is _ 
that angry queen Mab, who gallops, night and day, 
through southern imaginations, until they dream of 
wrongs; of oppression; of eastern princes, rolling 
in gems and gold extracted, by some potent alchy- 
my, not from sheeting, shirting, and flannel, but 
from the hard earnings of southern industry and 
economy; and of nullification, that last great good 
vouchsafed to mortals in remedy of all the ills of 
life. Demolish, say they, your coal works and iron 
forges; abandon your tonnage duties and other 
partial provisions in favor of the shipping of the 
country ; abolish the drawbacks and bounties, 
which foster the industry of your hardy northern 
fishermen ; raze your manufactories to the ground, 
and leave your thriving villages to the dominion of 
the dock and the nettle; repeal each item ‘of law 
without distinction, which aims at the protection of 


' your artisans and handicraftsmen against foreign 


competition ; graduate every thing in the Pro- 
crustes’ bed of a duty of twelve and a half per cen- 
tum upon all imported merchandise of whatsoever 
name or nature: —do this, not because it is right, 
or just in a large view of the general good, for we 
see too plainly that the country generally is now 


’ in aflourishing state;—not because the Constitution 


prohibits the protection of domestic industry by 
means of duties on imports, for we are compelled 
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reluctantly to admit that such measures are within 
the letter of two clauses of the Constitution, and 
were expressly and positively pointed at by one of 
those clauses;—but because part of us have im- 
bibed a notion that the growth of other interests - 
must of necessity be at the expense of the planting 

interest, because we insist upon your absolute relin- 

quishment of the principle of protection as our sine 

qua non condition of peace, because our pride and 

self-love are pledged to this, and because if you do 

not submit unqualifiedly to our dictation we will se-. 
cede from the Union.. Knowing, as I do, the real 

causes of uneasiness in South Carolina, when I see 

that such is the ground assumed in regard to the 

tariff by the friends of nullification, and this also in 

the face of that most conciliatory measure of conces- 

sion and compromise, the duty bill now on its pas- 

sage in Congress, which yields so much to the 

claims of the South,—I am compelled to suspect 

that the provisions of the tariff are only articulated 

at market crosses and court-houses as a pretext, 


To face the garment of rebellion 
With some fine color that may please the eye. 


_ Men there are, who, indignant at the seeming 

determination of the nullifying party to prostrate the 
shipping interest, the fisheries, the manufactories, 
the handicraft trades of the whole country, and to 
reduce us again to the condition of mere dependants 
on Great Britain, — men there are, who, disgusted 
with the gasconades of overheated party zealots, 
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and with so many threats of secession from the 
Union,— are ready to exclaim,—Let them go, 
let them nullify the laws, let them separate from the 
confederacy, of the United States. Indo profess 
that ITamnot of their sect or sentiment, be their 
grounds of calculation what they may. It wouldbe 
impossible for me to regard with indifferencea ~ 
dissolution of the Union. Not that I entertain the 
slightest doubt as to the capacity of this part of the 
country to sustain itself, under any combination of 
circumstances, thanks to the enterprise, industry, 
courage, and patriotism of the people. No, but I 
look with*dread to the wars among the States, 
which would inevitably be the result, either re- 
motely or immediately, of their disruption into 
separate and distinct republics; Ilook to the foreign 


influence and intrigues, which would soon thrust 
theirodious presence into the affairs of this Con- 


tinent, inflaming’ every muttered difference into 
open animosity, and fanning into.a conflagration the 


slightest spark of local jealousy.’ If any of our 


southern brethren’ have suffered. the giddy spirit of 
unsteady change to overcome: their better reason, 
I would,—temperately, and by conciliatory public 
measures, but yet manfully and decidedly, and 
without any sacrifice of the vital interests of the 
country,—seek to bring them back to the path of 
loyalty and fraternal good feeling. Even should 
they manifest the unmastered temper of moody dis- 
content, and receive our counsels with jealous re 
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pugnance, I would yet say with Themistocles to 
Eurybiades, the cause of the whole nation being 
at stake,—Strike, but hear. Let me never live to 
see the day when public controversies among the 
States are to be settled by foree:—for what said 
the conquering Gaul in Rome, when he threw his 
sword and belt into the scales for weight? Was it 
not Ve victis, Woe to the vanquished! And here 
it would also be, Woe to the vanquisher. 

But I trust in heaven, it will be long ere we ar- 
rive at so disastrous and melancholy a crisis. This 
Union has already stood the brunt of many a storm 
of party, and will subsist, as I have faith to believe, 
‘to bear up its proud front against many yet to 
come; for party we must have, and party we ought 
to have, so long as we retain the glorious freedom 
of sentiment, which we inherited from our non- 
conformist forefathers. When I witness an emer- 
gency of public doubt and embarrassment, like this 
now before us, I call to mind the reflection of the 
philosophical Jefferson. —‘So we have gone on,’ 
are his words, ‘and so we shall go on, puzzled and 
prospering beyond example in history; and shall 
continue to growl, to multiply, and to prosper, until 
we exhibit an association powerful, wise, and happy, 
beyond what has yet been seen by men.? When 
politicians, in the heat of contention, talk of break- 
ing'up the Constitution, I think of the expressive 
comparison of the brilliant and eloquent Pinckney, 
when he says,—‘It is not every trifling breeze, 
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however it may be made to sob and howl in imita- 
tion of the tempest, by the auxiliary breath of the 
ambitious, the timid, or the discontented, that can 
drive the gallant vessel, freighted with every thing 
that is dear to our bosoms, upon the rocks, or lay it 
a sheer hulk upon the ocean.’ 

In review of all the alleged causes of. discontent, 
which I have thus examined, it needs, I trust, an 
allusion merely, to impress on our minds the value 
of our peculiar political institutions. If it were my 
lot, at the present hour, to be addressing individuals, 
whom the interests of hereditary privilege, or the 
force of education, or obliquity of understanding, 
had imbued with a preference for the government 
of a single monarch, or of an aristocracy of lawgiv- 
ers by right of birth, there would be motive for en- 
tering at large into the question of the comparative 
merits of different forms of government, as touching 
the matter in hand. But this is a question, which 
our fathers argued more than two hundred years 
ago, when, for liberty of conscience’s sake, they vol- 


‘untarily abandoned the pleasant dwellings of their 


progenitors, and embarked with their wives and 
little ones upon the untried perils of the constant 
ocean, and at the very season of inclement skies 
and freezing storms, landed, a little band of suffering 
exiles, sustained by no earthly hopes, to plant the 
standard of their martyr constancy among the howl- 
ing savages of the desert, on the bleak shore of New 
England. If you can bring yourself to appeal from 
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their verdict, then I say the question was again at 
gued and settled by the heroes and the sages of the 
Revolution, when, to vindicate their sacred and 
imprescriptible rights as men and freemen, they 
took issue with the most powerful and flourish- 
ing of the nations of Europe, and magnanimous- 
ly submitted their cause to the ordeal of battle, 
invoking the just God, in whose hand are victory 
and empire, to bless and prosper the right :—as He 
did bless it, by driving the invader from our soil, 


_and by exalting the feeble provinces and half armed 


colonies of that day into this great and growing 
Republic. Nations, which are yet pining in the bit- 
terness of bondage, or anxiously aspiring to be 
free, have cause to agitate this fundamental question 
of public justice. As tous, full of reverent admira- 
tion of the trials and sacrifices of our patriot ances- 
tors,— drawing in as it were with our mother’s milk 
a deep, earnest, unconquerable reliance in the great 
truths which our fathers sealed with their blood,— 
having triumphantly reached that haven, which so 
large a portion of the world is still painfully striving 
to gain, —nothing remains for us, but to prove our 
hearty gratitude to Heaven, and the sincerity of our 
political faith, by a rational appreciation of our mani- 
fold advantages, and by such practice of public and 
private virtues, as may do honor to the cause of civil 
and’ religious liberty. 

Whatever may be'said as to the general princi- 
ple, it is most certain, that if we advert to the 
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situation of any other people, and compare it with 
our own at the present time, we shall instantly 
perceive that there is some grand secret of public 
happiness and prosperity, which they have either 
not discovered, or at least do not possess, but which 
we have discovered and do possess. I care not . 
whether this secret is to bear the denomination of 
liberty, or what other designation for it the ingenious 
apologists of national corruption abroad may devise. 
What’s in a name? The rose 
By any other name would smell as sweet. 

Suffice it for me, that the mysterious cause of pros- 
perity, by whatever name it is to be denoted, has 
acquired a domicil in our country. Nay more, in 
despite of the efforts of transatlantic party writ- 
ers to disguise and discolor the fact, still the 
people, the thinking, laboring, tax-paying people, 
the great mass of intelligent and valuable citizens in 
every civilized nation, are perfectly well aware 
that the potent catholicon of public happiness in 
question is here, and possessed of sanative and in- 
vigorating virtue here, in this our favored land of 
America. No travellerreturns to this country from 
any enlightened region of earth, who does: not bear 
delighted testimony to the unquestionable fact, so 
flattering to the emotions of a patriot heart. 

Is there some mistake on this point? Some pleas- 
ing delusion, admitted by foreigners from mere dis- 
satisfaction with their own situation, or culpable 
discontentedness and restlessness of spirit, and 
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cherished by us because complimentary to our own 
institutions? We shall best comprehend the true 
state of the case by making a cursory examination 
of any, the best conditioned, among foreign coun- 
tries at the present time. 

Begin with England, justly celebrated for the 
comparative excellence of her form of govern- 
ment. Is there any man so irritated by our petty 
questions of local election, or so kindled on our bare 
profit and loss considerations of this or that modifica- 
tion of the tariff, or of this-or that disposition of a 
surplus revenue,—any man so wayward in his con- 
ceptions and opinions, as to think our condition is 
not infinitely preferable to that of England? If 
there be any such, let him repair to the great sea- 
ports of America, and witness the discharge of 
cargo upon cargo of miserable, squalid, starving 
peasantry, who have been shipped in Great Britain 
or Ireland like so many brute cattle, and sent hither 
by their landlords or parish authorities to rescue 
them from famine at home, and who, after all, are 
but as units to the thousands of similar wretches 
remaining behind, chained by hopeless. and help- 
less penury to their unnatural mother earth, who 
denies the bread of existence to her perishing 
offspring. 

When he has beheld with his own eyes this 
terrible proof of the incurable misery, which 

‘overloads the whole population of England, and 
which all her commercial and. manufacturmg in- 
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dustry. and all the agricultural wealth of her landed 
aristocracy are barely able to mitigate, he will 
then be prepared to reflect on the equally posi- 
tive, although less directly sensible proofs of the 
same fact, which every day’s intelligence from abroad 
brings to. his observation. He will ponder the con- 
dition of Ireland, having a population crowded 
beyond example, and yet destitute of any provision 
for the poor, oppressed and misgoverned to a degree 
for which few cases in the history of tyranny afford 
a parallel, persecuted in their religious faith, and 
with half its inhabitants, three or four millions of 
human beings, living in mud hovels on potatoes and 
butter-milk, or earning a more precarious subsist- 
ence by beggary and crime. He will ponder the 
_ condition of England, where, what I have seen with 
my own eyes and know to be true, a week’s varia- 
tion of the progress of the seasons, a week’s dis- 
turbance of any of the great branches of human 
_ industry, sends the miserable laborers to starve to 
death unfriended under the hedges, or in those 
pestilent cells and bye lanes of the great cities, 
where the famishing poor are driven to harbor ; — of 
that England, in parts of which the parish poor 
have been employed by hundreds harnessed _to- 
gether in huge coal wagons on the highways like 
beasts of burden;—of that England, so recently 
filled with conflagration from one end to the other 
in her richest farming districts, by her degraded 
peasantry, goaded into the mere madness of reckless 
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desperation through remediless want;—of that Eng- 
land, where it is every day’s experience in the 
courts of justice, that men commit flagrant crimes, 
in order to make sure of a refuge from starva- 
tion in the prison hulks of the sea-board and the 
tread-mills of the interior, or to be transported to 
some colonial receptacle of depravity and vice. 

I appeal to any person conversant with the inter- 
nal condition of Great Britain and Ireland, if I have 
added a single shade to the darkness of the actual 
~ fact ;—and I appeal to you all, to your personal 
knowledge of things here, whether a thousandth 
part of the misery I have truly depicted, ever did 
exist, or in a reasonable prospect of the future 
can for generations exist, in any region of our 
own happy country. How ill founded, then, 
will extravagant complaints among a portion of our 
southern fellow-citizens appear, at alleged griev- 
ances of their situation, when viewed in contrast 
with these miseries of our father-land! And yet 
the case I have taken as an example for the con- 
sideration of those, who may be disposed to quar- 
rel with our own domestic blessings, is not the 
most favorable for my argument, but on the contrary 
the least favorable, in the whole range of civilized 
communities. __ 

It is not despotic Russia, that I haye selected, 
lording it over her savage hordes and arctic snows ; 
it is not barbaric Turkey, half peopled with harrassed 
rayahs, having scarce soul enough to lift them above 
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the soil they till;—it is not impoverished Spain, 
starved, like Midas, because for so many years 
every thing she touched was changed into gold; it 
is not miserable Italy, whose ‘fatal gift of beauty’ 
has rendered her the prey of the imperial Hun:—it 
is none of these familiar examples of national op- 
pression or degradation, that I have elucidated. It 
is wealthy and mighty and free spirited Eng- 
land, the queen of half the kingdoms of Asia, the 
vanquisher of Napoleon, the informing spirit of 
the great European commonwealth of nations, the 
country of Bacon and Locke, of Hampden and 
Cromwell, of Milton and Newton, the possessor for 
so many ages of a deliberative parliament and a 
government partially liberal, and with just cause 
entitled’ to claim the supremacy among all modern 
countries in the cultivation of science, literature, and 
the useful arts, unless France alone may dispute her 
title to the palm of glory. Nor have I told half the 
story of England’s afflictions, afflictions, from which 
we are so happily exempt ; for who, that hears me, 
but wonders that I have not yet even remotely 
alluded to the desperate struggle now pending be- 
tween the aristocracy of England and her people, 
to decide whether the latter shall continue to be the 
hewers of wood and drawers of water to the former,— 
a struggle, which at this very moment convulses the 
whole British empire to its foundations, and which, 
if it be not peacefully determined in favor of those 
who hold from the charter of nature the right and 
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the might, must end in a civil war, compared with 
which the proverbial horrors of the French revolu- 
tion would be but the summer pastime of children. 
Have we not therefore, in this instance, unanswer- 
able proof of the comparative happiness and pees 
_perity of our country ? 

Turn we, then, from England to the Continent 
of Europe, and consider for a moment the situation 
of its best modelled governments, and of those por- 
tions of it, which, possessing the greatest natural ad- 
yantages, should not be wanting in the necessary 
constituents of public well-being. Regard France, 
where the late revolution has undoubtedly secured 
the liberties, and augmented the capability, of the 
whole nation. Yet, as a revolution, who shall say 
it is more than begun? Who shall say its career is 
yet accomplished? Every sun, which has arisen 
upon the country since the epoch of the Three 
Days, has looked upon agitation, anxiety, and up- 
heaving of all the social elements:—and who so 
bold as to fix the period of their duration, and of 
the restoration of assured peace and tranquillity 
to France? We see that Louis Philippe is seated 
on the throne of Henri Quatre; but that throne is 
no longer built on the deep laid foundations of 
established right, nor anchored in the affections of a 
people habituated to reverential awe for the name 
and person of a king: on the contrary, it is floating 
over the shifting sea of popular suffrage, and tossed 
to and fro on every wave of doctrine, by every 
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breath of unobservant faction. All France has 
buckled on her armor once more, and her borders 
are again converted into a vast camp as in the days 
of Napoleon. We see the avalanche poised on the 
mountain heights; but we know not when, nor whith- 
er, its destructive masses will be launched among the 
trembling nations. The volcano has paused in its 
fury awhile; but the muttered thunder still issues 
from its bowels, and its suppressed fires may burst 
forth on the instant, to overwhelm and confound 
mankind. Such is the condition of France :— And 
shall her situation be compared with that of peace- 
ful, happy, prosperous America? 

I might refer to the Netherlands and to Germany, 
fermenting with the spirit of liberty, and instead of 
possessing public institutions like ours, looking for- 
ward to the acquisition of them as the greatest of 
earthly boons; to doomed Poland, just now, after a 
second convulsive effort to regain her independence, 
again reduced to the condition of the ravaged and 
depopulated dependency of a hated foreign conquer- 
or; to liberated Greece, the present theatre of civil 
war; to Italy, torn by the efforts of her children to 
shake off imperial and papal domination; to Por- 
tugal, condemned to suffer the tyranny of the monster 
Miguel; to all Europe, in short, affording but one 
wide illustration of the same general fact. Of Asia, 
of Africa, I need say nothing; for how long is it 
since they had claims to be considered, in forming 
an estimate of the comparative improvement and 
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advancement of civilized communities? And would 
that our sister Republics in America had accom- 
plished the bright promise of public happiness ina 
well ordered independence, which their beginnings 
gave, but which is far enough from — eqened 
its consummation. 

The canvass needs no filling up:—in its deep 
broad lines who can fail to see delineated the picture 
of our comparative welfare, and the strongly 
marked inducement of intense national gratitude, 
which it presents to every American eye? 

I feel no disposition to cumber your good-will 
with disquisitions concerning any of the familiar 
topics, which, upon the occasion of our political an- 
niversaries, are frequently urged upon the public con- 
sideration. Yet when I reflect on the condition of my 
country, I cannot repress the feelings of joy, which 
at such times naturally animate the bosom. I see 
agricultural, manufacturing, and commercial industry 
pushed into all the avenues of wealth, with a bold- 
ness of enterprise, a skill of execution, and a bril- 
liancy of success, which institutions like ours could 
alone impart. I see education, not, as in other 
countries, confined to the rich or sparingly doled 
out to the poor, but free and equal to all-men as the 
air of heaven, and in our innumerable colleges, 
academies, and schools, reduced to a universality of 
application and yet raised to a height of perfection 
and finish, which, in the combination of these qual- 
“ities, is unequalled in other lands. I see our ships 
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return, freighted with the treasures of every clime, 
to diffuse them over the extended surface of the 
country, by the navigable rivers and commodious 
roads and costly canals or railways, which permeate 
every section of the Union. I see populous cities, 
with their busy throng of industrious and educated 
freemen, springing up around every waterfall as it 
were by enchantment, like the gorgeous palaces 
raised by the genius of Aladdin’s lamp, and with this 
happy difference, that our magician is the hand 
of manufacturing enterprise, which builds no illu- 
sive works for time and chance to remove, but 
the secure habitations of abounding contentment, 
wealth, and activity. I see the hardy pioneers of 
our spreading population, reclaiming acre. after acre 
from the dominion of the wilderness, gradually con- 
verting the surface of the older States into a suc- 
cession of teeming fields and happy villages, and. 
from time to time giving new States to the fortunate 
family of our broad confederacy. I see that, while 
industry is every where sure of its recompense, yet 
establishments of beneficence, for the succor of the 
distressed and supplying the wantsof the necessitous, 
are scattered over the land with a public spirited 
munificence equally honorable to the poor and the 
rich. I see religion continually adding to its tri- 
umphs, maintained under facilities peculiar to our- 
selves, of untrammeled liberty of conscience united 
with profound respect for its ministers and liberally 
endowed seats of theological instruction, and 
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thus, aided by the maxims of reason and the’ prin- 
ciples of morality, serving to elevate and purify the 
character of the people. I see the liberal profes- 
sions, the acquisition of wealth, and the entrance 
into the highest offices of the government, not open 
to all in theory merely, but in truth and in fact, so 
that the humblest pupil of the humblest village 
school in our country, equally, I had almost said 
more than equally, with the favored son of opulence 
and ease, may rationally aspire to whatever of splen- 
did remuneration for talent and virtue our social 
institutions afford. 1 see the auspicious greatness 
of our national power, spreading forth into vigor and 
yerdure like the enduring live-oak of our southern 
forests; feared where it is not beloved, and re- 
spected in every land and seas—not, like each one of 
the great states of Europe, over burthened with an. 
enormous standing army, nor sunk down by the in- 
tolerable load of national debts, operating as a perpet- 
ual mortgage on the industry of all future generations, 
or else to be discharged only by the frightful catas- 
trophe of a national bankruptcy, which shall sweep 
away the public creditor and the institutions of the 
country in the same indistinguishable ruin ;—instead 
of this, being defended by the brave hearts of free- 
men, and having a revenue so far beyond its wants 
as to render the disposal of its excess a subject of 
' party difference:—in fine, a national greatness, 
which is continually culminating upwards with the 
calmascent and steady effulgence of the morning sun, 
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and stretching out over this whole Continent, as the 
bright arch of heaven over-canopies, enlightens, and 
protects the earth. Seeing that all these things are 
so here, and are so nowhere else, why should we 
not kindle. with patriotic emotions at the contempla- 
tion of the spectacle, and with humble thankfulness 
to the gracious bestower of blessings so unspeakably 
great? Shame on the heart, that will not glow into 
fervor in the view of such an accumulation of na- 
tional advantages; I envy not the material whereof 
it is made, nor the mould wherein it is cast. 
Let us do justice, however, to all modifications of 
“honest opinion. Upright and honorable men, I am 
well aware, have been filled with doubts and fore- 
bodings as. to the action of our system of govern- 
ment, in view of those very excesses of party spirit, 
which it is our present purpose to discountenance 
and condemn. Yet, when Americans feel inclined 
to despondency on this acconnt, have they reflected 
what party has thus far been here, as compared with 
what it is elsewhere? Do they consider the thou- 
sands of Spaniards, Portuguese, Italians, Germans, . 
Frenchmen, and South Americans, of this now living 
generation, whom the reverses of party have driven 
from their homes and their honors into hopeless 
exile? Do they remember, —I do not say the 
horrors which closed in the final years of the eigh- 
teenth century,—but going back no farther than the 
personal recollection of the youngest here present 
can carry them,—do they remember the political 
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martyrdom of Ney and Riego? Do they not forget 
the civil wars, arising out of domestic party divisions 
of the people, which, within ten years past, have 
ravaged South America, Spain, Portugal, and Italy ? 
The recent barricades of Paris and Brussels? The 
wars of party now or lately existing in Greece and 
Switzerland? Nay, are not they, who magnify our 
trivial political grievances, deaf to the funeral knell 
of Poland, which is yet ringing in their ears ? 
Here party shows itself in depriving the unsuc- 
cessful side of place; elsewhere it strikes at their 
lives and their patrimonies. Here it habitually ex- 
plodes in the disputatious warmth of our public jour- 
nals, our popular assemblies, and our legislative 
bodies, or at the polls; and occasionally rises at 
worst to a duel ora personal conflict between heated. 
individuals ; — elsewhere it breaks forth in civic dis- 
turbance or national insurrection. Here, party 
_ Spirit works off its effervescence in questions of pe- 
cuniary interest, like the national bank, internal im- 
provements, and the tariff, of local excitement, 
like nullification, — of personal feeling towards prom- 
inent members of the community, as in so many of 
our contested elections, — all which pass away, with 
the temporary causes which gave them birth, to be 
succeeded by others equally transitory in their nature, 
and have little effect in counteracting the effica- 
cious principle of our national prosperousness. 
Elsewhere, instead of being a mere transient erup- 
tion of exuberant public health, it is a deadly 
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distemper of the whole body politic, a combat of 
mortal defiance between irreconcilably hostile or- 
ders of the state,—a contest of the oppressed many 
against the oppressing few, which terminates in 
nothing less than desolating revolutions and san-. 
guinary wars. Such is party spirit in Europe con- 
trasted with what it is in the United States. 

For so much of the flourishing state and glorious 
prospects of the Republic, as may be ascribable to the 
policy either of the present, or of any prior, depositaries 
of the public authority,—let each one of us, according 
to the convictions of conscience, and apart from all 
considerations of party, award the meed of his in- 
dividual gratitude to those, whoever or whatever 
they may be, to whom it is justly due. In lament- 
ing that any portion of our countrymen should be so 
blind to the blessings of our government, and to the 
palmy fortunes of the whole nation, as to embark in 
treasonable schemes of nullification, —in seeking to 
explain the true character and effects of nullifica- 
tion if carried out to its natural consequences, — 
allow me to reiterate my trust, that I do not break in 
upon the festivity of the day with any forbidden 
question of party division, but that I speak the 
general sentiment of America. Be it the earnest 
prayer of each one of us, that propitious Heaven 
may, in its own due time, remove this and every 
other cause of offence from among us, and continue 
to shower down its choicest benefits on our beloved 
country; that truth, and wisdom, and justice, and 
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_ temperance, and piety, and every virtue which can 
grace and raise a nation, may inform the hearts of 
our rulers and our people; that peace, with her 
handmaiden public prosperity, may have her elected 
shrine within our happy borders; that wherein, as a 
people, we excel, others may emulate our example ; 
and that wherein we fall short, it may be so no 
longer: Bearing in constant remembrance the 
golden precept of Wolsey to Cromwell, — 


Be just and fear not ; 
» Let all the ends thou aim’st at be thy country’s, 
Thy God’s, and truth’s. 

This Union isa vast fabric of political forethought, 
sagacity, and comprehension. Its builders were the 
master minds of the New World. » Shall we, like a 
spendthrift heir, lavishing in an hour of riot the trea- 
sures amassed by the parental wisdom from which 
he has degenerated,—shall we scatter our splendid 
heritage to the winds? I will not believe it. I ap- 
peal to the spirits of our fathers to look down from 
their blessed abode on high, to watch over our inter- 
ests, and to give us of the fire of patriotism kindled 
at their own holy altars. [Illustrious and ever 
venerable men! | Ages yet to come, as» they 
flourish under the immunities which you have be- 
queathed to them, shall applaud your wisdom, and 
unborn generations shall be proud to emulate your 
virtues, and to animate their great resolves by the 
contemplation of your example. The long line of 
your descendants, who peacefully reap the advan- 
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tages, which your blood purchased for them, shall 
gratefully cherish your memory. Posterity can 
erect no more splendid monuments to your fame, 
than are the public institutions, which your wisdom 
planned and your heroism established. The colleges 
you endowed, the free schools you founded and 
protected by law, the nicely balanced adjustment of 
the powers of government you devised, the religious 
ordinances you sustained, the sage and. just laws 
you enacted, the sober, industrious and enterprising 
population which such laws and institutions foster- 
ed, and the system of defence and revenue which 
supports and binds together the whole, —these are 
the imperishable memorials of your renown, to which 

every year in the lapse of time, instead of tarnishing 

“their lustre, shall but add new vigor, freshness, and 
brilliancy. 
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